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ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND QUERIES. 



Ancient Hobse Shoes. — The notice in your 
last Number [vol. viii., p. 73] of a wooden horsey 
shoe, has reminded me of a passage in one of 
Niebuhr's works, which shows clearly that the 
Romans could not have shod their horses with 
iron. — " Whoever has seen the ancient Boman 
high-roads, despises the wretched structures of 
modern time. They consist of polished polygons 
of basalt, so well fitted together that in many 
parts the point of a penknife cannot be passed 
between them : they are cut with great care, and 
must have been polished in a peculiar manner. 
The foundation was formed of large stones, 
over which was laid a stratum of mortar, then a 
layer of broken hard bricks, over which again 
a cement was poured, which completely hardened 
into stone. Upon this foundation the blocks of 
basalt were laid, with their lower surface cut 
perfectly smooth. If we were to build our roads 
now in the same manner, we should be obliged 
to sacrifice their external beauty, and cover them 
with sand ; because, horses shod with iron would 
not be able to run on the surface, which is as 
smooth as a mirror. The horses of the ancients 
were not shod ; and the mules had either a kind 
of wooden shoes, or soles of matting." Several 
instances have been adduced, by writers in this 
Journal, of iron horseshoes being found in Ireland, 
which seemed to be ancient ; and a notice of horse- 
shoeing is quoted [vol. vii., p. 169,] from the 
Irish Annals, dated 1384. But unless it can be 
Bfiown that the Irish had regular hard roads 
voi. vm. 



traversing the country, which would render such 
a defence of the foot necessary, I can hardly see 
the use of an iron shoe in a country proverbial 
for the moisture of its soil. iNCRKDtmra. 

The public have of late become strangely 
enamoured of a misapplication of the word 
excelsior, borrowed from Mr. Longfellow's ex- 
tremely popular little poem. That gentleman 
uses it in the sense of the Latin adverb exeehius ; 
and the public have echoed him. I understand 
it is adopted as the motto of the State of New 
York, whose symbol, I believe, is the eagle. 
Now, it strikes me that excelsior is really meant 
for a divine person: and that the old settlers 
may have had in their minds such texts as that 
in Ecclesiastes, v. 8 ; where, in the old Latin 
version, we read, " Hxceho alius excelsior est." 
Likewise in Hebrews, viii. 26, " excelsior ettlia 
foetus." There are also texts in which the English 
word " higher" occurs, as applied to the Most 
High ; and which may, in some Latin versions, 
present "excelsior." e. g. Psalm lsi. 27 ; Psalm 
lxxxix. 27. Perhaps some of your correspond- 
ents may be able to supply the history and true 
meaning of this motto. S. T. P. 

Having hazarded, in this Journal, p. 70, some 
remarks on the importance of seemingly trifling 
agreements in manners, customs, or arts, as indica- 
tions of some connexion between nations in times 
long past, I instanced certain resemblances 
between Peruvian or Mexican objects, and Greek 
or Asiatic antiquities. I have lately happened to 
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meet (in the North British Keview, No. lxi.) 
a case of likeness between an Egyptian symbol 
and an article found among the North American 
Indians on the Colombia Eiver. In a review 
of ""Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians 
of North America, by Paul Kane. London, 
1859," the reviewer says : — "The well-informed 
reader will find more things in Mr. Kane's 
volume suggestive of the East — of Egypt and 
Nineveh — than the pipe-head, which, because of 
its portrait of the Egyptian sphinx, arrested his 
artistic eye." Such hints as this, collected, and 
compared with what we know, or may yet 
learn, of Asiatic and Egyptian arts and usages, 
may yet throw great light on the remote history 
of America. Cosmas. 

Hogmanay Night. — Neither the Gaelic ety- 
mology given by Mr. DBxmrAjr [vol. viL, p. 
216], nor the Norwegian one given by Senex 
[vol. viii., p. 73], for this name, is satisfactory. 
If the former were correct, we should certainly 
find the word used all over Ireland where the 
Gaelic is spoken; but it is quite unknown. 
The Norwegian Hbg-nott does not account for 
the two syllables manay. Now, the beginning 
of the new year was a great season of solemnity 
among the Druids. It is well known that, on 
the last night of the year, they went into the 
woods, with a golden hook, to cut the misletoe 
of the oak, which they afterwards distributed 
among the people to be worn, just as twigs are 
now given on Palm Sunday. The ceremony, 
like many other pagan ones, no doubt, continued 
to be practised long after the old religion was 
superseded by Christianity, and long after its 
origin was forgotten. Hence we find, to the 



present day, the custom everywhere prevalent 
in England of hanging up a branch of misletoe 
in the houses on Christmas day, under which 
the young men Mss tJieir sweethearts, just as the 
Scotch youths do on Hogmanay night without 
the misletoe. The druids left behind them the 
same custom in Gaul ; for Keysler mentions in 
his Antiquitates Septentrionales that, in Aqui- 
taine, it is usual for boys to go about on the last 
day of the year begging money as a new year's 
gift, and crying Au gui Van neuf, " To the mis- 
letoe ho ! the new year," gui being the old 
French name of this plant. In the middle of the 
16th century, we have accounts of companies of 
mummers going about in fantastic dresses, in 
different parts of France (like our Christmas 
rhymers), on the 1st of January during the 
FtU det Fous, and crying Au gui menez. Here 
we have a very near approach to the Scotch 
Hogmanay; and the long intercourse between 
Scotland and France may account for the intro- 
duction of a name which is not found either in 
England or Ireland. 

OlXAMH FOBHXA. 

I wish to thank Mr. PntKBEToir for supplying 
[in vol. vii., p. 206,] an example, which I 
wanted to find, of the occurrence in an old 
English writer of the word Morian or Mooryan, 
to denote a Moor, Negro, or Ethiopian. The 
majority of clergymen incorrectly read (in Psalm 
68, v. 31,) "the Morians' land," instead of 
"the Morian's land," (accented on the first 
syllable;) and few people think of inquiring 
how the Ethiopians of the Bible version came 
to be identified with the "Morians" of the 
common Prayer Book. S. T. P. 
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Herodotus [lib. i., chap. 200] says, of three 
tribes of the Babylonians, that they ate nothing 
but fishes, -which they dried in the sun, then 
pounded them in mortars, and sifted the powder 
of thom through linen cloths. To eat this, they 
kneaded it into cakes, or baked it into loaves. 
Now, I remember seeing in Lewis and Clarke's 
exploring Travels in North America, that they 
found Indians on the Columbia Biver who treated 
the salmon in the very same manner, and used it 
as food. This practice is so peculiar that the 
agreement in it by two races so widely separated 
appears to be more than accidental. Cosmas. 

The following appeared in the French news- 
papers in April last. Perhaps some of your 



correspondents can procure more detailed infor- 
mation from the spot: — 

"In the fortification works at Lille, an old 
Celtic grave has been lately excavated. No 
trace of bones was found; but an immenseboulder, 
which, by its shape and inscriptions, was plainly 
recognized as a Druidic altar. Sesm and Teutates 
seem to have been the heathen deities to whom 
this altar was consecrated. Some of the inscrip- 
tions, it is said, leave no doubt that the Druids 
prophesied from the quivering flesh of the sacri- 
ficed prisoners of war. A golden sickle was 
found near the boulder, such as we read were 
used by the prieBts to cut the mistletoe from the 
oak tree under which the altar stood." B. T. 



ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Baitib or Auea [Queries, vol. vii., p. 78]. — 
Layd or Cushindall (Co. Antrim) was the resi- 
dence of the MacAulays of the Glynns, who 
joined the standard of MacDonnell at the cele- 
brated battle of Aura in 1569 ; after which the 
combined armies spent some days in festivity on 
the mountain of Trostan, on which they raised 
a memorial cairn, still called Caslan Sorhy Boy. 
This sanguinary battle took place on the 4th of 
July, in the year mentioned, between the forces 
of MacQuillan and those of Sorley Boy Mac 
DonneU. It is described as having continued 
through the whole valley of Glenshesk, every 
yard of which was fiercely contested, and nearly 
the entire surface strewed with slain. Victory 
at last declared in favour of the MacDonnells, 
who thereby obtained possession of the castles 
and estates of the Mac Quillans. J. "W. M. 



The Lbitebs B and V. [Queries, vol. v. p. 350] 
— The inquiry of H. P., with regard to the pro- 
nunciation of the Irish b, is not quite correct. 
The Irish language has still the letter b, (pro- 
nounced as in English, French, Italian, &c.,) 
but when influenced by certain causes, (explained 
in Irish grammars,) it becomes v. It is not 
possible to ascertain whether this has always 
been so. The probability is that, in every case 
where the letter occurs in an Irish word, except 
as an initial, it was anciently pronounced b, and 
has since, in many instances, assumed the softer 
sound of v. Thus, the Latin diabolm (devil,) 
has become, in Irish diavol, though the b is pre- 
served in the spelling. With the initial b, the 
case is different ; for, as all Irish scholars know, 
a change of meaning takes place in every word 
commencing with this letter the moment that it 
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is changed to v. Thus, a Id is "her cow," and 
a vd is "his cow." Hence, at all periods, the 
initial b must necessarily have had its hard sound 
when preceded by the feminine pronoun. But 
it is difficult to determine how the Romans and 
Greeks pronounoed this letter. If we may judge 
by the modern Italian, (a lineal descendant of 
the Latin language,) there must have been an 
occasional tendenoy to pronounce it t. Thus, 
the Latin hahere is represented by the. Italian 
avere; the Latin bib&re by the Italian bevere, &o. 
The confusion of the b and v among the Spaniards 
(whose language is also of Latin origin,) was 
long ago recorded in this epigram — 

"Hand temere antiquas mutat Vasconia voces, 
Cui nihil est aliud vivere qaam bibere." 
As regards the Greek, although we cannot con- 
sider the modern pronunciation of the language 
as a correct representative of the ancient, (since 
the present Greeks are a very mixed race,) still 



we oan observe an early tendency to use b and v 
as nearly equivalent. When ancient Greek 
authors had occasion to use Roman names begin- 
ning with v, they always wrote them b ; thus, 
Varro and Virgilius are Bag ai and B/fyA/of. 

OlXAMH FoDBXA. 

Rap-Haiotenny. [Queries, vol. viii., p. 65] 
— This is taken from the name of a German 
coin oalled a Rap, and worth about a farthing. 
In some of the Swiss Cantons it is of still smaller 
value, being only equal to the ^th of our penny. 

Jeeome. 

Atjbton. [Queries, vol. vii., p. 358] — The 
auiurn-tree is the alburnum, or white-hazel; 
in French, aubours, and in Italian, avornio. 
I cannot agree with the derivation proposed by 
CBtirBBB (vol. vii., p. 144,) for the colour auburn; 
a more probable etymology is the Italian al brum. 

Resin a i, d. 



QUERIES. 



"Was bull-baiting ever a public amusement 
in Ireland ? X. X 

What is the origin of Collin Ward, the name 
of one of the high hills near Belfast ? 

R.O. 

At what period of our history were the pre- 
sent Irish names given to the townlands all over 
the country ? Abthttr. 

Keating, in his History of Ireland, having 
related at large the manner of Conrigh MacDaire's 
death, states that Blanaid, his betrayer, went 
from Kerry into Ulster, with Cnchullin, and 
there, in retribution for her perfidy, was hurled 



from the cliffs oiRinnchinnBeara by Feircheirtne, 
the bard of the murdered chieftain, who pursued 
her thither for that purpose. Is there any place 
in Uhter which can be identified as having 
anciently borne this name ? If so, where is it 
situated, and what is now its designation ? In 
the County of Galway there is a place called 
Kinmarra, wheTe a Firbolg chief is said to have 
settled in the days of Conrigh ; and, as there is 
a remarkable headland there, the prefix Rinn 
(promontory) might aptly have been applied to it. 
But what brought Connor, King of Ulster, and 
his court to tho west of Connaught ? B. 



